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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Three Studies, in Current Philosophical Questions. By E. H. Griffin, K. 
Dunlap and A. O. Lovejoy. [The Johns Hopkins Circular.] The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1914. — pp. 99. 

These Studies by members of the philosophical faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University are presentations of topics that are more or less prominent in 
current discussion. The first paper, by Professor Griffin, is on the topic, 
Some Presentday Problems of Philosophy; the second, by Professor Dunlap, is 
on Images and Ideas; and the third, by Professor Lovejoy, is entitled, On the 
Existence of Ideas. All of the papers are marked by a pleasing clarity and 
ease of style, and deal with present-day problems in a vigorous and stimulating 
way that abundantly repays a careful reading. 

In the first paper Professor Griffin reviews the types of thinking that make 
the strongest bid for recognition on the part of the philosophically minded 
public. To the common sense man realism, as the doctrine that objects 
exist independently of our thinking, has obvious attractions. The difficulties, 
however, that are raised by the relativity of sense-perception has brought 
about a transformation of the old realism into the 'new' realism of the present 
day. This transformation has come about in connection with a revision of 
the doctrine of consciousness; but the realist has not as yet succeeded in 
making consciousness quite as 'external' to its objects as the doctrine of 
independence demands. Some objects appear to be plainly dependent on 
consciousness, and even those which are indubitably independent in some 
sense are so intimately bound up with meanings that the meanings must be 
regarded as constitutive. The doctrine of pragmatism is in no better case. 
Its attempt to eliminate representationism is a failure. Consequences may 
within very restricted limits be employed as a test of truth, but truth itself is 
a correct representation of its object, and need not in all cases resort to conse- 
quences, even as a test of its correctness. In this matter of consequences the 
writer seems to regard the pragmatic doctrine as rather obviously absurd. 
Since realism and pragmatism both fail us, the way seems to be cleared for 
absolute idealism. It avoids many of the difficulties that beset the other 
theories, but it is unable to cope successfully with the problems that arise 
out of the relation of the finite to the infinite or to banish the suspicion that 
the reality of time and struggle and evil go by the board. Hence "personal 
idealism," the doctrine that the universe consists of "a community of related 
selves," offers itself for our consideration. This doctrine is not subjected to 
criticism by the writer, save for the remark that it may place a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon the individual. The paper accordingly concludes 
with the suggestion that the universe is neither the absolute monarchy of 
absolutism, nor the extreme democracy of personal idealism, but rather a 
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limited monarchy; in other words, that theism will perhaps mediate acceptably 
between the rival idealistic doctrines. The writer, curiously enough, passes 
over without any comment whatever the difficulties which have been urged 
so persistently against all forms of idealism and which have been chiefly 
responsible for the thought-movements of the present day. It may be added 
also that his interpretation of pragmatism is taken far too largely from James's 
loose and misleading treatment of 'consequences.' The criticism of pragma- 
tism is essentially an attack on a straw man. 

In the second paper Professor Dunlap propounds the heresy that images 
do not exist. He points out that images are quite unnecessary for knowing, 
since they are unable to perform the function of representing an object, unless 
there is an awareness or consciousness of the object to which the image is 
supposed to refer. But if such consciousness must be presupposed, it is plainly 
unnecessary to bring in an image for the sake of making such a reference 
possible. What is present as a basis for thought-operation is not an image, 
but the sensation that arises from muscular contractions. The unit of psycho- 
physiological activity is the reflexly organized system of discharge. These 
units, as Professor Dunlap shows in interesting detail, become variously 
interconnected; and our experiences vary in a point for point correspondence 
with the variations in the total response. These responses produce muscle- 
sensations, which are the only direct content of thought, the indirect object 
being that which is thought about. Thought, in other words, is transcendent, 
since it surmounts the limitations of space and time. In a thought process 
the only discoverable constituents are muscle-sensations and the absent object. 
In our introspections, however, we do not always take these muscle-sensations 
at face value, but tend to refer them to the mode of activity that is concerned. 
If the muscles of the eye are involved, we are disposed to think that a visual 
'image' is present, since this form of activity has to do with visual qualities. 

The third paper, by Professor Lovejoy, comprises nearly sixty pages, and 
is much the longest of the three. It is concerned mainly with the view that 
"no such things as sensations or ideas, as non-physical entities, exist at all" 
(p. 52). This view holds that consciousness is incapable of having any special 
kind of content of its own; a contention with which Professor Lovejoy dis- 
agrees. His discussion is in the main a careful and searching criticism of 
neo-realistic views of consciousness, but limitations of space permit no detailed 
exposition. That experience presents no such 'inner duplicity' as to make 
of consciousness a distinct content accessible to introspection is conceded by 
Professor Lovejoy. The neural machinery, however, that is involved in 
perception and the facts of illusion, hallucination, etc., are held to necessitate 
the belief in an order of fact that is generically different from the physical 
order in three-dimensional space. The view that consciousness is behavior 
fails to give proper consideration to the fact that behavior is a matter of mus- 
cular contractions and is thus confined to the experiencing organism, to the 
exclusion of objects. Professor Dunlap's contention that muscular sensa- 
tions are the sole content of consciousness is unworkable because it does not 
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account for illusions and also because there seems to be no remainder to be 
identified with thought, after we have abstracted the muscular sensations 
and the absent object. Professor Lovejoy also makes some suggestive remarks 
on certain confusions in the concept of consciousness, by way of accounting 
for the present reaction against earlier views of consciousness; and he points 
out that some of the main realistic arguments are borrowed from the idealism 
against which they are directed. His own conclusion is indicated by the 
closing remark: "I can not think the hypothesis of ideas — of non-physical 
and non-objective entities, which are in some instances capable of affording 
a mediate acquaintance with entities not themselves — to be in quite so forlorn 
a case as many acute and ingenious philosophers of our time suppose" (p. 99). 

While the last two papers present some important differences, these differ- 
ences seem less important than their agreement. The chief defect in Professor 
Dunlap's excellent essay, as the reviewer is disposed to think, is not that it is 
too radical, but that its radicalism is not maintained consistently. Although 
the author takes exception to the evidence of introspection in behalf of images, 
his objection is not based on the ground that this evidence involves a highly 
questionable assumption, but rather on the ground that careful introspection 
reveals muscle-sensations instead of images. It is much to be feared that no 
decision is possible along these lines. In making the same assumption as 
other introspectionists, Professor Dunlap precludes the possibility of a deci- 
sion, for the reason that the issue itself is thoroughly artificial and beyond 
the reach of any intelligible criterion. The important question is not whether 
images or muscle-sensations are the content that is 'really' present, but 
whether it is permissible to raise such a question at all. It assumes the 
presence of a psychical existent which conceals its true nature from every- 
body, save an occasional introspectionist. The muscle-sensations are present, 
according to Professor Dunlap's view, but we generally overlook them com- 
pletely. The time seems to have come to insist that our psychological friends 
translate these cryptic utterances into plain English. Do they mean that 
certain existences are present 'in our minds' and are yet wholly unconscious? 
If this be intended, what is meant by "in our minds," and how does such 
existence differ from non-existence? And is the fact that I can feel the 
operation of a muscle by attending to it conclusive evidence that there is a 
'muscle-sensation' even when I do not attend? 

The reason why Professor Dunlap retains these hypothetical sensations, 
the presence of which must be assumed even when it is least suspected, is 
presumably that these sensations or some similar material is demanded by a 
postulate which he adopts, apparently without critical examination. This 
same postulate underlies Professor Lovejoy's penetrating analysis and renders 
invalid his conclusion. This postulate is expressed in the contention that 
thought transcends space and time, an assumption which, as here used, 
introduces a conception of thought that is a heritage of former speculation 
and very much open to question. It assumes that if I think of , the events of 
yesterday or of last week, there is a something called thought which is a 
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present existence but which possesses the marvelous power of reaching back 
across the intervening stretch of time to what is past and gone. This may be 
a correct version of the facts, but it can hardly claim self-evidence. With 
regard to space-relations, for example, a thought of this kind is assumed only 
if the object does not happen to be given in sense-perception. To perceive 
an object that is spatially distant does not require a space-transcending 
thought; to experience it in any other way does require such a thought. 
In this latter case we are required to assume a 'knower' that is spatially 
separated from its object — whatever that may mean. But to experience an 
object as ' over there, ' beyond the present point of space or time, does not 
necessarily mean that we have to do with an epistemological relationship of 
knower and known. The gratuitous character of the assumption appears 
from the fact that no such knower seems to be needed in the case of sense- 
perception. And it is solely in order to furnish this knower with standing- 
ground in the present that recourse is had to muscle-sensations or images as a 
present content. The fact, however, that a past event is experienced now is 
surely no proof that any such astonishing feat of transcendence has taken 
place. The experience of the past is scarcely made easier of comprehension 
by converting it first of all into present fact and then proceeding to recover 
the pastness by an act of transcendence which, since it overcomes time, 
attempts the miracle of being both timeless and an act or process; and which 
incidentally makes the truth-problem an inscrutable mystery. In this form 
the problem of transcendence is a wholly fictitious problem. How we are 
able to experience the past is exactly the same problem as how we can experi- 
ence anything else. But whether one agrees with the authors or not, the 
closeness of their reasoning and their skill in presentation entitle this issue 
of the Circular to the serious attention of all who are interested in the topics 
with which it deals. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

La Morale el I'IntSrM dans les Rapports individuels et internationaux. Par 

J. Novicow. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 241. 

According to M. Novicow the terms self-interest and morality are identical, 
and there is no real antagonism between them. Only such conduct is moral 
as produces pleasure. The individual has no duty to society, he has only 
one duty: the duty to be happy. There is no need of the smallest atom of 
love of neighbor to establish morality on the firmest basis. The altruistic 
idea is not only useless but baneful. All this sounds like an overture to 
a Nietzschean Umwertung alter Werte and the repudiation of the morality of 
altruism. But the author does not "teach the overman" and the overthrow 
of the golden rule; the doctrine that might makes right has no charms for 
him. He accepts the traditional morality, but he finds its raison d'itre in 
self-interest instead of in disinterestedness, rejecting "the insupportable and 
revolting paradox that the end of morality is the evil of the individual, hence 
his suppression, the non-being." The basis of morality is absolute respect 



